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While Wonder boomed, expert teamsters hauled ore and supplies on multiple-wheel wagons hitched to 14-horsepower teams like the one shown above. Wonder, 
a Nevada mining camp of earlier days located west of Austin, had one wonderful “up” and then one terrific “let down.” The gold and silver ore gave out. 
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So far as any old-timer can remember there’s always been a Frenchman Station, even since Pony Express days. It’s located east of the salt flats, between 
Fallon and Austin, Nevada, along U S 50. It’s a real oasis, on the edge of a dry lake, consisting of one store that handles gas, oil, water, drinks and eats. 
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THE FRONT COVER 


The Lander County Court- 
house, at Austin, Nevada, 
comes in for a picture on our 
front page in this issue. It’s 
an old-timer, the building hav- 
ing been constructed in 1869, 
which makes it one of the 
oldest courthouses in the State. 
The building has come through 
the years in pretty fair shape, 
although the citizens of that 
former boom silver mining 
camp, now feel that some 
repairs would be justified to 
spruce it up a bit. Ie still is 
in every-day service. The jail 
is located on the lower floor. 





NEVADA HIGHWAYS AND PARKS Magazine is published by 
the Department of Highways, in the State Printing Office at 
Carson City, and is issued for distribution, gratis, to persons inter- 
ested in the present welfare and future development of Nevada. 
Nevada Department of Highways will be glad to mail a copy, or 
copies, upon request. NEVADA HIGHWAYS AND PARKS 
MAGAZINE IS NOT TO BE SOLD. 


Inactive Mines Don’t Prevent Austin From Carrying On 


By JOCK TAYLOR, Editor, Reese River Reveille 
N THE beginning the area was divided into three parts, 
if which became known as Austin, Clifton, and Jacobsville— 

albeit Jacobsville was considerably removed from the other 
two and far older than either. Clifton soon became a part of 
Austin and Jacobsville ultimately petered out. 

Austin? Nevada, however, like a wizened little old man is 
still going strong, somewhat shrunken in size and perhaps 
just a little stiff in the joints, but otherwise fully as tough 
and cocky as ever. 

There has never been anything tame or retiring about 
Austin, either in its youth, or now. It hasn’t changed much. 
It still possesses the same rip-roaring individuality of its 
founders. What it did when it was young was always different 
from what anybody else did, and it still does exactly as it 
wants to do, regardless of what anybody else may think. 

In its heyday it gave birth to numerous ideas and institu- 
tions that were copied by contemporary mining camps, and 
one or two that even developed national scope. Among them, 
for example, was the famous Sazerac Lying Club, branches of 
which were later established all over Nevada. 

Now, with a population estimated at somewhere in the 
vicinity of 300, it is the same Austin it was in the days when 
the houses of its 10,000 people were terraced along both 
sides of Pony Canyon, into which its narrow-gulched Main 
Street is compressed. 

Austin’s main street is part of famous highway U S 50 (The 
Lincoln Highway ), over which thousands of tourists pour east 
and west each summer. Yet, unlike virtually every other 
community on any main highway throughout the old Western 
Country, Austin has neither a museum nor a collection of 
relics designed to lure tourists into “souvenir shoppes.” For 
that matter, it hasn’t any souvenir “shoppes.” 

Though proud of its past, Austin isn’t leaning on it. Its 


immediate concern is with the present and the future. It is a 
self-reliant, independent collection of individualists, having 
little regard for what the rest of the world thinks proper; all 
determined to live very much as they please—and the devil 
take the Joneses. 

Its people, one and all, are Americans of the old school. 
Among them are Mayflower descendants and descendants of 
families that antedated the Mayflower. And mingled with 
them are families with Basque names, Italian names, French 
names and so on, running to a collection that would make a 
Notre Dame football lineup seem simple. Yet those same 
names are to be found in the early records of the community, 
even as far back as 1863. And as far as Austin is concerned, 
1863 is when history began. Everything that happened before 
that year rates along with the interesting but relatively unim- 
portant events chronicled in Greek mythology. 

In general, they have the same viewpoint regarding what is 
proper as their ancestors had back in the sixties and seventies. 
They are inclined to look with a jaundiced eye on the modern 
conception that all persons should be, to a greater or less 
extent, carried or “protected” by the government. And if 
anybody feels a yen to “plan” their lives, he'd better do it from 
a safe distance. They'll do their own planning, thank you, 
and also their own carrying out of the plans. In short, Austin 
can take it—as readily now as in the past. 

Where Highway U S 50 runs through Austin today, once 
ran the Old Overland Stage road. In 1860 the route was 
adopted by the Pony Express, and in the following year by 
the daily overland stage. The Trans-Continental Telegraph 
line, completed in September 1861, followed the same route, 
its principal station in this area having been in Jacobsville, 
on the Reese River, which was likewise a stage station and, 
in its own small way, the metropolis of a wide expanse of 
territory. 
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Out of Jacobsville in May 1862 went William M. Talcott 
to bring back a load of wood. According to tradition—very 
likely apocryphal—one of his horses stumbled and kicked loose 
a piece of stone. Talcott, like everybody else in Nevada at 
the time, was more or less an authority on stone that had the 
appearance of being ore. He liked the looks of the loose 
sample, sent it to Virginia City to be assayed, and learned that 
it was very rich in silver. 

The resultant rush to the district didn’t get well under way 
until early the next year. 

From May 16, 1863, it is easy to follow the progress of the 
town. On that day appeared the first newspaper, the Reese 
River Reveille, with Dow Hunts- 
man, of Cottonwood Station, as its 
first paid subscriber. At the very 
outset, and for a long time there- 
after, the Reveille was deeply dis- 
tressed because Austin men were 
too independent to work for any- 
body, each insisting on finding and 
developing his own claim. It was 
impossible, the Reveille complained, 
for anybody to hire labor for any 
purpose. Everybody insisted on 
being his own boss. 

Austin, which was named by 
David E. Buel, for Austin, Texas, 
would seem to have had a consider- 
able proportion of Texans among its 
early settlers, as the Reveille pro- 
tested against a growing inclination 
to call upper Austin “Houston.” 
Quit it, the Reveille commanded, 
“It’s all Austin.” 

As a matter of fact, however, it 
wasn't all Austin. There were still 
Jacobsville and Clifton. In a sort 
of unofficial census, May 23, the 
Reveille gave Austin a population 
of 450, with two hotels, five saloons, 
and a flock of other enterprises. 
Clifton had 500 residents, but 
Jacobsville had only 50. Perhaps 
to counterbalance that lack, it was 
preparing to build a courthouse. 
Still not much time elapsed until 





eighties. Even now, between December 1948 and December 
1949, Austin has had only one fire in a building, and that 
resulted in no more than a hole burned in a roof before the 
volunteer fire department arrived to extinguish it. 

One of the difficulties against which Austin struggled in its 
early days was the fact, that, while virtually everybody was 
rich, nobody had any money. That is, there were plenty of 
gold “twenty pieces” (double eagles), but no silver with which 
to make change. In consequence, business was retarded and 
appeals were broadcast through all Nevada newspapers for 
newcomers to bring their money in small change. “Bring it 
in a bucket, if necessary, but bring it small,” the Reveille urged. 

In those early days, also, Indians 
were not regarded with esteem. In 
one of its first issues the Reveille 
published a warning against the 
selling of powder and shot to 
Indians, and did more than merely 
hint that lynching might follow a 
continuation of the practice. If the 
same sentiment existed today, local 
merchants would complain bitterly 
over the resultant loss of many of 
their best customers during the 
hunting season. 

Not long after the town got under 
way one of Austin’s permanent in- 
stitutions was established, when in 
June 1863, Smith Bly, a native of 
Tennessee, died of “lung fever.” 
His friends, according to a con- 
temporary story in the Reveille, 
“selected a place for the grave 
among the pines on the ridge west 
of Clifton.” In that way was 
launched the Austin cemetery, per- 
haps entirely in a class by itself 
among cemeteries of its age and 
size. For the Austin cemetery is 
entirely public domain, with nobody 
owning it or any part of it. Who- 
ever needs a grave—for himself or 
anybody else—is entirely free to 
select it at will, and without price. 
There are family plots, but they 
are recognized by courtesy, custom, 


everything had in reality become all Miss Florene Maine, whose picture appears above, was queen of and neighborliness, with no actual 
Austin, with Jacobsville dropping the Austin rodeo in 1949. Besides being an expert horsewoman, titles vested in anybody. 


back into a state of nothing much 
and Clifton becoming a part of Austin, although as a district 
of the larger community, it continued to carry its original name 
for years afterwards. 


Virtually from the time the town was started one of its 
most flourishing industries was the manufacture of adobe 
bricks, which were used in the construction of, by far, the 
greater portion of its buildings. Several such brickmaking 
outfits were turning out bricks as fast as possible, with orders 
always far ahead of production. Their industry exerted a 
marked influence on the history of the town, for despite the 
fact it ultimately grew into a collection of hundreds of build- 
ings crowded into a comparatively small space, Austin, unlike 
almost every other early Nevada town, has never been burned, 
although it did lose a block of wooden buildings back in the 


this young Indian maiden is mighty good looking, too. 


Back in November of 1863 a 
partnership, apparently known as Waldemath & Keefer, adver- 
tised that it had surveyed the area and offered its services as 
sextons, stating that “all orders for burial left at Levan’s Saloon, 
Clifton, or Miller’s Brewery, Austin, will receive prompt atten- 
tion.” The ad also said that proper records would be kept of 
the graves, but apparently something happened to that plan— 
and perhaps to the company of sextons as well—for today there 
is no knowledge of where early—or even many later—graves 
may or may not be. 

The American Legion has made a careful search for the 
graves of all veterans, including Confederates, but is far from 
satisfied that its search has been entirely successful. Be that 
as it may, on each Memorial Day, Austin is the scene of one 
of the most impressive memorial services to be observed in the 
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State. The Legion and the Legion Auxiliary take the lead, but 
virtually everybody in the community participates, including 
the large population of Indians, whose portion of the cemetery 
is invariably fairly blanketed with flowers. 

The Legion and the Auxiliary, incidentally, comprise what 
is probably Austin’s strongest, and certainly its most active, 
group. Between them they have a membership of something 
more than a hundred, a fact indicating that for a town of 
approximately 300 population, Austin has certainly carried its 
full share of participation in wars. The two groups own and 
occupy a little brick building built originally as the city hall, 
and the Auxiliary offers no apologies for the fact its portion of 
the building, in earlier days, was the city jail. 

Naturally, once Austin really got under way it had no 
patience with Jacobsville’s pretensions as a county seat. It 
promptly put an end to that nonsense in September of 1863 
by building a courthouse, a portion of which still stands and 
is used as a storage space. That original building soon proving 
too small, and likewise somewhat flimsy, a new one, still in 
use, was completed in 1869. Unlike most structures of its 
kind, it carries no plate or other marker preserving the names 
of the men who built it. For that matter, there is not even a 
date engraved on it, and so far as is known, no cornerstone. 
While not precisely a thing of beauty, its construction was so 
excellent that, with only occasional repairs, there seems little 
reason to doubt that it may be a joy forever. 


Back in the early eighties it figured in one of Austin’s more 
lurid episodes, when a man who had murdered a popular citi- 
zen was lynched by being hanged from the iron balcony over 
the front door. According to tradition, the transaction was 
carried out with such quiet and decorum that few people had 
any knowledge of it until the next day, when the body was 
discovered still hanging from the balcony. 

The courthouse was completed at a time when Austin was 
beginning to recover from one of its more severe attacks of 
doldrums. Austin was a rich area. The ore from its mines 
had proved far richer than that of Virginia City, and scores of 
mines were in operation on all sides. Transportation, however, 
was the stumbling block, and because of Austin’s great distance 
from anywhere else, with the mountainous roads connecting 
it with the rest of the world, large quantities of Austin ore 
that would have been considered high grade in almost any 
other district were being tossed on the dumps. 

Because of the value of the mines, Austin had taken it for 
granted that the town would be on the new transcontinental 
railroad. When, however, that road was completed with no 
nearer approach than Battle Mountain, nearly a hundred miles 
away, Austin went temporarily into a tailspin, further aggra- 
vated by the discovery of new rich mines in the White Pine 
District. 

At once the faint hearts started moving out, places of busi- 
ness closed and the Reveille dropped from a daily to a weekly, 





These four gold and silver bullion bars represent a few days’ work at the Summit King mine, east of the salt flats, about halfway between Austin and 
Fallon, adjacent to U S$ 50. The bars are worth about $500 apiece. 





























Surface workings of the Summit King mine, a Bralorne Corporation property. The mill has a capacity for processing 125 tons of gold and silver ore daily. 


but despite that fact, continued to beat the drum and predict 
Austin’s come-back to its former grandeur. The Reveille was 
right. The flurry of discouragement lasted only a few months. 
By that time Austin had forgotten its disappointment over 
the railroad and was pouring out silver again, boasting loudly 
over each thousand ounces sent “overland.” 

Lack of a railroad, however, continued to rankle. Not only 
was one needed for proper development of the area’s rich 
mines, but equally important, denial of it hurt Austin’s civic 
pride. Austin wanted a railroad, although for years its leading 
citizens could see no possible way of getting one. Then up 
popped Mike Farrell, who had been up and down so many 
times he felt equally at ease at either end of the financial 
ladder, and who in 1867 had become secretary of the Man- 
hattan Mining Company. Let the big railroads go jump off 
a ledge, he argued. Austin would build itself a narrow gauge 
road, little known at that time, capable of going where 
standard gauge roads couldn't penetrate. 

Farrell’s campaign was elaborate and was destined to con- 
tinue, with little time out for rest, over a period of years. 
Farrell wanted a narrow gauge road from Austin to Battle 
Mountain, and started his fight by obtaining a construction 
subsidy of $200,000 from Lander County. The subsidy grant 
was due to expire in five years, and as time passed, with 
Farrell fighting tooth and nail in the Legislature, in the centers 
of finance, and in every other place that looked even slightly 
promising, it began to look as though the subsidy would expire 
long before Farrell could get anywhere. 

A few false starts were made, but on August 30, 1879, came 
news that the Phelps-Stokes syndicate of New York had taken 
over the project and would start construction at once. Ground 
was broken at Battle Mountain September 1, 1879, but the 





$200,000 authorized subsidy had only five more months to run. 

From the very beginning construction was a rat race. Camps 
were established all along the line of the proposed road and 
construction was pushed at top speed, but as the winter 
advanced and weather conditions got worse and worse, the 
going grew slower and slower. 

At noon of February 9, 1880, with only twelve hours more 
to go before the subsidy expired, the end of the road was still 
two miles outside of Austin, with the train carrying rails 
stalled somewhere beside a frozen water tank, and not much 
left to work with. By night the road had crept closer to 
Austin, with rails being nailed to ties laid on the snow and 
ice, but it was still hopelessly far from the city limits when it 
came to any claim for the subsidy. 

A little detail like that, however, was nothing that would 
distress Austin. The city council met in special session, got 
a report on just how far away the end of rail was, and extended 
the city limits half a mile. The rails crossed the new city 
limit in a photo finish just ten minutes before midnight and 
the subsidy was safe. 

The road, known as the Nevada Central, continued to plug 
along for 27 years, usually on the edge of “the red,” and much 
of the time in it. After the silver mines, for the most part, 
began to close down in the middle nineties its situation became 
even more precarious, so that at times it ran as few as two 
trains a week. Motor transport commenced to chisel away its 
business, it being reported that for the last five years of its 
existence the road’s passenger traffic averaged four persons a 
month. It suspended operations in February of 1938, only 
a few months before the last train ran out of Virginia City 
over the line of its vastly wealthier contemporary, the Virginia 
& Truckee Railway. 
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These mine waste dumps on the hillside of Austin, Nevada, represent the intensity of the work done in the famous old silver and lead camp many years ago. 


This Castle Mountain mine, about six miles directly over the hill from Austin, is currently operating on some good milling ore and has a promising future. 





Rugged terrain prevails at the upper end of Kingston Canyon in the Toiyabe Range. Some of the tops of the peaks reach altitudes over 10,000 feet. 


This building was the starting point of the famous Gridley sack of flour which was auctioned off, all over the land, during Civil War days. 





This old-time photograph shows the famous silver and lead camp of Austin, Nevada, clutched on the north side of Pony Canyon, a part of the Toiyabe Range of mountains. 


Austin’s transportation today depends on stage lines and 
motor freight. Its freight house is the center for an area 
with a radius of some 75 miles, including several other towns 
and numerous ranches, all on the regular schedules of sub- 
sidiary stage lines. Those lines carry both freight and mail, 
and occasional passengers, to Round Mountain, Ione, and 
numerous other points, all important as ranching or mining 
communities. 

Steadily, too, the number of huge trucks and trailer trucks 
pouring through Austin, over highway U S 50 and State 
Route 8-A, is increasing. This applies not only to regular 
freight trucks going east, west, or south, but even more to 
those transporting livestock. Trucks from the Austin area 
loaded with cattle, and others from northward in Idaho loaded 
with hogs, have adopted Highway 50 and Route 8-A as the 
most direct route to Los Angeles and are carrying more and 
more livestock over those highways. 

Today the mines which brought Austin into existence and 
for years kept it world-famous are for the most part silent. 

Their abandoned dumps surround the community like a vast 
collection of giant ant hills. A few still operate, at least from . 
time to time, and many residents are confident that the day — 
will come when Austin will again rise to prominence as a 
mining center, such an event depending partly on better silver 
prices and partly on the arrival, some day, of cheap electricity. 
At present Austin is one of the very few remaining places 
dependent on locally produced direct current, too expensive 
for mining and of no use to operate many of the electric 
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This is the famous Stokes Castle, perched on the brow of a hill at the 
western entrance to Austin, Nevada. 





William Talcott, in 1862, discovered some very rich silver ore in the vicinity, and from then on the town scrambled through a hectic existence for many years. 


househdld appliances regarded elsewhere as routine equipment. 


Virtually everybody in Austin either is, has been, or sooner 
or later will be, to some extent a prospector. Every summer 
new leads are located and worked. Everybody is convinced 
that the area is still full of valuable metal yet to be found, 
to say nothing of that known to exist, but under present 
conditions not profitable to mine. 

Austin itself is a silver mining area, but adjoining it and 
considered part of it is Kingston Canyon, a gold area, where 
activity is even more pronounced than elsewhere. Perhaps the 
most important active mine in that area at present is the prop- 
erty of the Kingston Canyon Mines, which has been develop- 
ing for nine years. There ore containing gold and silver in 
about equal quantities has been opened to an extent that has 
justified the erection of a mill, now just completed, where it 
is expected to handle 60 tons of ore each 24 hours. 

From its history it is obvious that Austin is by no means a 
community inclined to lie down and die when deprived of the 
source of activity it prefers. It wants to mine, but if unable 
to mine, it has no intention of letting that disability reduce 
it to a ghost status. 

Hence, it has turned to ranching and has become the recog- 
nized center of a huge ranching area. Where in earlier days 
its streets and places of business were filled with conversations 
based on mining terms, they now echo salty comments on beef 
and sheep. 

In the Austin area at present there are somewhere between 
35 and 40 ranches, plus 22 individual operators on the Indian 
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reservation, all ranging cattle estimated at somewhere in the 
vicinity of 30,000. In addition the area ranges about 6,000 
sheep the year-round, with some 20,000 driven in from the 
north to winter here. The cattle ranches themselves vary in 
size from 160 acres up to 13,000, some being operated by 
families and others employing from eight to ten men the year- 
round, with up to forty in the haying season. 

The grazing land, of course, covers an area vastly larger than 
indicated by the size of the ranches themselves. The range 
land, under control of the Bureau of Land Management and 
the Forest Service, covers several thousand square miles in the 
Austin region and includes some of the best grazing land in 
Nevada. Agriculture is pretty much limited to the rancher’s 
own needs, although hay is a big and important crop. The 
range cattle are fed in the winter, requiring from a ton and a 
half to two tons per animal. The amount of hay grown is 
being increased year by year, land for that purpose being 
extended by damming creeks, mostly with governmental help. 

Incidentally, however, cattle and sheep are not the only 
animals being raised commercially in Austin, the “livestock” 
now including a large mink farm and a rapidly growing 
Angora rabbit enterprise. 

At the same time the interests of Austin are becoming 
concentrated more and more around ranching and cattle and, 
from a mining town, Austin is being transformed into a cow 
town. Its big event of the year is the annual rodeo, growing 
bigger and more important each Fourth of July. Outsiders 
find one of its main attractions the fact that while the rodeo 
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The International Hotel at Austin is an old Nevada landmark with an unusual history. It was originally located in Virginia City, on the Comstock Lode, 150 
miles to the west, but was moved from there to Austin many years ago. Cross-State buses make it their stopping place. 


Carroll Summit, sprawling across the Churchill-Lander County line, is an integral part of highway US 50 over which thousands of tourists travel each year. 
Altitude of the summit is 7,452 feet, but the highway crosses on a grade of less than 6 percent and all cars can make it in high gear. 
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One of the oldest newspapers in the State is the Reese River Reveille, which came into existence in 1863. It is still published as a weekly, in Austin. 
This building was its home for many years, but at present its quarters are on the opposite side of the street a little farther “uptown.” 


is usually open, meaning that professionals can ride if they 
wish; the majority of the contestants are working cowboys 
from neighboring ranches, giving the celebration a more truly 
“western” atmosphere than is to be found in more formalized 
professional affairs. 

Many of the contestants, also, are Indians as are a large 
proportion of the spectators. Likewise, as another indication 
of Austin’s independent attitude and disregard for prejudice, 
the queen of the 1949 rodeo was Florene Maine, a Shoshone 
Indian schoolgirl, elected by popular vote in a field of nine 
contestants. 

Another direction in which Austin is rapidly assuming a 
leading position is in hunting and fishing, and its growing 
prominence in that field is making it a mecca for sportsmen 
from all parts of Nevada and California, as well as many who 
come from far more distant points. Throughout the greater 
part of the year Austin is able to offer far better than merely 
good opportunities to the hunter and fisherman. 

The community is within easy reach of some 12 or 15 
excellent trout streams, some of them within a drive of from 
15 to 30 minutes. All are accessible, and abound with brook, 
rainbow, and German brown trout ranging in size from 8 
inches to 5 pounds. Every summer visitors flock to Austin 
to spend their vacations, some staying in town and going out 
to the brooks to fish, others camping, with plenty of attractive 
campsites available. And to make sure the fish in any of the 
streams do not become depleted, the game board plants around 
100,000 of them every year. 

Hunting occupies the greater part of the fall. The deer 
season brings in an army of hunters, as the Austin area rates 
tops for its mule deer, which are not only plentiful, but which 
also run somewhat larger in size than those in most parts 


of the State. The annual take from this area runs into the 
hundreds. Earlier, and while fishing is still good, a short sage 
hen season is the attraction, the sage hen being an especially 
accommodating bird inclined to frequent the brooks where 
fishing is best. What promises to become one of Austin’s 
greatest attractions are the chukar, introduced about ten years 
ago and increasing at such a tremendous rate some sportsmen 
are even advocating a year-round open season on them. Con- 
ditions, both as regards climate and feed, are so ideal for these 
birds in the Austin area that there seems little prospect of 
hunters being able to reduce their numbers to any appreciable 
degree. 

Socially, Austin is entirely self-sufficient. It has a motion 
picture show once a week, a dance every now and then, and 
for the rest of its social life relies on private parties of one 
kind or another. Both townspeople and ranchers turn out en 
masse for any event conducted for the benefit of any recog- 
nized charitable or civic purpose and Austin, in proportion to 
its size, ranks near the top in returns for the March of Dimes 
or any similar cause. 

On the other hand, when there is nothing in particular 
going on, Austin folk, unlike some in many parts of the 
country, find no difficulty in spending their time at home. 
Most of them read a great deal, magazines or whatever is avail- 
able, and some are among the regular patrons of the State 
library in Carson City. 

Some of them subscribe for outside newspapers, but one and 
all continue to read the Reese River Reveille, a habit estab- 
lished by their fathers and grandfathers. The Reveille, oldest 
paper in Nevada, is also believed to be the only paper in the 
State of which a complete file has been preserved from its 
first issue, May 16, 1863, up to the present. The file, preserved 
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in the vault of the county courthouse, is rich in history, not 
only of Austin, but of Nevada as a whole. 

Austin is proud of its school building, and with justification. 
The school, including auditorium, classrooms, and gymnasium, 
was built about 13 years ago as a high school. Officials have 
rented space for the grade school in the same building. The 
high school, allowing for some two or three G. I. students 
not eligible for athletics, has a student body barely large 
enough to maintain a boys’ and a girls’ basketball team, with 
a couple of substitutes each. In the grades the aumber of 
pupils range usually between fifty and sixty, of whom in 1949 
twenty-eight were Indians. 

Austin has no Chamber of Commerce, no million population 
club, and no other group whose business it is to see that every 
existing, real or imaginary, historical feature is suitably labeled. 
Consequently, two outstanding points of interest, one indicated 
in a routine manner and the other not at all, are regularly 
overlooked by travelers who would be glad to have an oppor- 
tunity to view them. They stand at the extreme west and 
east limits of the community, so a traveler must pass both 
regardless of the direction in which he may be going. 

At the west edge of town is the International Hotel, con- 
cerning which it is probable more stories, true and otherwise, 
have been related than of any other building in Nevada. It 
goes back to the days before there was an Austin, and has 
played a prominent part in everything that has happened in 
Austin since. 

The International, or at least a part of it, is probably the old- 
est hotel in Nevada, and it was built, believe it or not, in Vir- 


The Toiyabe Fur Farm at Austin has been successful in raising animals for the “mink coat” trade. The crop of 200 silver and black mink is being increased each year. 


ginia City. The oldest section, constituting part of the present 
bar and lobby, was whipsawed down Six Mile Canyon, just east 
of Virginia City, and a rugged canyon at that, in the winter of 
1859-1860 by John Connell and a man named Paul, and was 
erected as the original International Hotel in Virginia City. 
When Virginia City’s big new International Hotel was built 
the original structure was taken down and, early in 1863, was 
carefully loaded on wagons and moved to Austin to form the 
basis of the present International Hotel here. 

At the eastern extremity of town is a little stone building, 
unmarked and used for storage purposes, noted because it was 
the point from which Reuel Gridley started on his Nation-wide 
trek with the sack of flour which Mark Twain made famous in 
“Roughing It.” Gridley paid an election bet by carrying a 
sack of flour from downtown Austin to his store in Upper 
Austin. There, at the suggestion of the crowd which accom- 
panied him, he auctioned the flour for the benefit of the 
United States Sanitary Commission—the Civil War equivalent 
of the Red Cross. 

The buyer urging that it be auctioned again, Gridley began 
the pilgrimage that took him to Virginia City, Carson City, 
and ultimately to the cities of the East, auctioning the sack of 
flour again and again until, it is said, he raised for the U. S. 
Sanitary Commission a total in excess of $170,000. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CREDITS 
Pages 1, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, bottom page 10, pages 12, 13, 14, 15, top page 21, page 
24, 25, all by Jerri Tibbitts, Highway Department staff photographer; page 2, 
courtesy Frenchman Station; page 5, courtesy Mrs. Stanley Baldwin, Austin; 
top pages 10, 11, courtesy Bert Acree, Austin; pages 16, 17, James Greil, former 
staff photographer ; pages 18, 22, 23, 26, 27, 28, 29, and 31, J. A. Williams, 
Fallon; page 20, bottom page 21, Miss Laura Mills, Fallon, Nevada. 
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NEVADA 


Human nature is much the same the world over. Curious interest is always generated where various types of animals are on display. Here the Churchill County 
folk stop to observe the peculiar antics of some beavers which are housed in the Nevada Fish and Game Commission cage at the Fallon State Fair grounds. 


Future farmers of the Truckee-Carson Irrigation District in Churchill County display their prize-winning stock at the Fallon State Fair. These youngsters see that 
their animals are in the best of condition, even down to the permanent wave treatment. 
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mountain tops, flowing down the bed of the Carson 

River for countless ages, was all wasted into a great 
land depression known as the Carson Sink. In our time, 
through a turn of man’s ingenuity, these waters were trapped 
behind Lahontan Dam, brought under complete control, stored 
in a huge reservoir, then diverted and spread out over great 
stretches of parched and unproductive lands as needed. When 
the thirsty land was relieved this part of the Nevada desert 
blossomed like a rose and yielded crops in great abundance. 
Conservation and judicious distribution of these precious waters 
has, consequently, transformed a bleak and desolate region 
into one of Nevada's most important agricultural districts. It 
is popularly known as “The Heart of 


\ X J] ATER from the perennial snows on the Sierra Nevada 


Fallon’s Lahontan Was First Western Reclamation Job 


the waters never escaped. Christopher (Kit) Carson, a great 
scout and early explorer, was one of these and the Carson Sink 
was named after him. What he and many more pioneers 
found in that vicinity seemed to be anything but hopeful. 
The desert was big, bleak, parched and pao nti and a 
good place to stay away from. 

The early explorers promptly learned to dei the Sink 
because little life existed there. So they carried on their 
business operations of hunting and trapping elsewhere. Even 
so, parts of the main traveled trails in the early days passed 
over portions of the Carson Sink, and the men, women, and 
children who traveled in covered wagons experienced severe 
hardships, particularly during the scorching heat of Summer. 

Pony Express riders, with their precious 





Nevada.” The Carson River now, and in the 
future, works for mankind’s living. It has 


pouches of mail, galloped across the plains 
and mountains of the West in record time 


become a distinct asset instead of a total 
liability. 

That, briefly, tells the story of what hap- 
pened in Churchill County, about 40 years 
ago. It was the beginning of the reclamation 
construction age, in the West, and the Lahon- 
tan structure was the forerunner of many 
other major works of a similar nature. Be- 
yond any doubt reclamation has proved itself 
of immeasurable benefit to the Western 
United States of America. 

For countless centuries all the water which 
rolled eastward, down the 100-mile water- 
shed of the Carson River, was poured into a 
desolate land basin and became lost forever. 
Very little benefit accrued to humanity from 
these waters anywhere along the river's 
course. Into the immense, shallow, desert 
bowl, rimmed by lofty mountain ranges, the 


OUR CENTERPIECE 


Lahontan Dam and Reservoir from 
the air at about 15,000 feet. This 
was the first major reclamation 
project ever undertaken in Western 
United States. The reservoir cap- 
tures all of the Carson River waters 
and much of the Truckee River, 
through the Derby Canal. Its stor- 
age capacity is large enough to 
supply water to appromixately 200,- 
000 acres of fertile lands in the 
western part of the State which, 50 
years ago, were thought to be abso- 
lutely barren and unsuited for agri- 
culture. The 87,000 acres currently 
under cultivation in the project have 
an annual production ranging from 
six million to eight million dollars. 
The top of Lahontan Dam affords 
width enough for a roadway across 
its 1,400-foot length. Construction 
of Lahontan Dam began in 1903 
and first captured water was deliy- 


during the first few years of the 1860's, on 
their way to Sacramento. Besides hostile 
Indians, which harassed them all along the 
route, they had to fight the hazards of the 
Sink. But the mail must go through under 
any circumstances and those gallant riders 
did a mighty good job of taking the mails 
through. 

Railroad builders likewise faced the prob- 
lem of spanning this great land depression 
when the first transcontinental line was built. 
The Central Pacific Railroad engineering 
staffs, however, were able to lay their rails 
over these long barren stretches, in spite of 
nearly insurmountable obstacles, and there 
the rails remain to this day. 

When the Comstock Lode was discovered 
on the east flank of Sun Mountain, in 1858, 
and began to give miners a peek at its riches 


water emptied and there it stayed. There was 
no outlet from the basin. Much of the 
water seeped into pervious rocks; much was 





ered to the project lands in 1906. 


of gold and silver ores, thousands of human 
beings swarmed into the region then known 
as Western Utah. In 1864 the population, 








evaporated by the hot desert sun. What 
remained stood in stagnant pools, became briny, and unfit for 
potent use. Salt marshes formed over large areas of the for- 
bidden land. 

Each spring of the year the melting snows, covering a 
broad band of the high Sierras to the west, refilled the channel 
of the river which coursed through an uninviting but poten- 
tial land. By the time autumn had splashed its full spectrum 
of color on the trees along its banks, the stream bed was dry in 
many places. This happened every year and was a routine of 
nature which continued uninterrupted throughout the centuries 
while the land was lonely and uninhabited. When the sum- 
mer sun had achieved its goal and chased all the snow from the 
hills, the waters of the Carson River became a total loss and 
nothing could be done about it. 

When the pioneer traveling men came into the West—the 
beaver trappers and fur hunters—they explored this part of 
the Nation, some time prior to the 1840’s. They had found 
this low spot in the Great Basin Country. The Humboldt 
River from the East, and the Carson River from the West, 
they discovered, both emptied into a land basin from which 
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which had increased to nearly 40,000, 
demanded to be taken into the National Union as a State, and 
eventually that objective was achieved. Then the region east 
of the Sierras started off on its own power as a State, called 
Nevada. The first Nevada Territorial Legislature, in Novem- 
ber 1861, created nine counties out of the land assigned to the 
new government unit and Churchill was one of these counties. 
The Carson Sink, among other things, was a part of Churchill 
County. In the years following some changes were made in 
the county boundaries, but the setup as it exists today embraces 
a total of 5,000 square miles in area, with approximately three 
and one quarter million acres of land. 

After the Comstock Lode came many other gold-silver and 
copper-lead discoveries. These were found in all directions 
away from Virginia City. The newly discovered metal deposits 
brought on an increased tempo of activity in settlement and 
development, depending upon the intensity and frequency of 
discovery. 

For many long years Churchill County’s agricultural possi- 
bilities, however, were not fully realized. Some of the low- 
lands in the Carson River Valley were sparsely settled and 












During the time of the annual State Fair the Fallon folks always put on a colorful parade. This float features the children of some of the prosperous and 
contented ranchers who make their homes on the project. 


Young farmers and homemakers on the Newlands project are not forgotten by their elders at the annual State Fair celebration. The youngsters all take an 
active part in the events and delight in the parade. 





Fallon, Nevada, a town of 3,500, has a high school which would be a credit to cities of much larger population. The students are deeply loyal to their 
athletic teams while they avail themselves of the more serious work of the school curriculum. 


Located in the very center of a successful farming area, one would expect to find a flour or meal mill to serve the many ranchers. Fallon is no exception 
and its privately operated modern mill is kept busy processing the high quality grains harvested from the project. 
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In Nevada, wherever you find ranches you'll find fine horses. Where you find the horses, there will be a rodeo. At the rodeo, the ranchers love to parade their 
fine horses and fine gear. Here you see the pick of the lot of the Fallon district, on the rodeo grounds. (P.S.—Rodeo is held each year the first of September.) 


Po ae a worked, but these lands were limited in acreage and were 
a ae % Ager always adjacent to, or near the river. Thousands of acres 
. » | a v2, lying away from the influence of the river channel had only 
a : the sagebrush in profusion to indicate its fertility, and use- 
2 lessness. Ranches along the river were comparatively few and 

well scattered. 

One of the first communities to gain a foothold in the 
region was Leeteville. It began its existence under the ignoble 
name of Ragtown in the days when the Conestogas were 
crowding the Overland trails. Ragtown was really the first 
welcome stop after the emigrants had moved across the Forty 
Mile Desert from Humboldt. Fresh water was to be found at 
Ragtown, and that was of vital importance to the weary travel- 
ers. Leeteville began its comparatively short career in 1854. 
Early diaries concerning the region indicate that the place was 
named Ragtown because the area roundabout was covered with 
rags of mattresses and other household goods discarded by 
weary sojourners who lightened their loads, as much as they 
could, before undertaking the last long pull over the rugged 
Sierras to their promised land. Other tales give the origin of f 
the name Ragtown because of the ragged clothing the early 
travelers washed in the river and spread on the sagebrush, 
along the banks, to dry. Regardless of how it came to be 
named Ragtown the small settlement was indeed a welcome 
oasis on the trail, after the long, tough journey down the 
Humboldt River Valley and across the Carson Sink. With the 
high walls of the Sierras many miles to the west still ahead 
of them, and pure water at hand at Ragtown, after the dread- 
ful barrenness of the Sink, no one was in very much of a 

° hurry to leave the place. Often as many as five and six 
wagon trains, with all their livestock and gear, were camped 


a. \ 


A scene behind the chutes at the rodeo. These riders are getting a 
“victim” ready before they let the charging, enraged animal lunge from 
the chute gate with a rider on its back. 








The young woman at the left takes great pride in grooming her prize-winning steer. Competition between the boys and girls is on an equal basis and it’s not 
unusual to see a girl walk away with the first prize. ! 


along the riverbank at one time, recuperating their strength, 
before the last stretch into California. Leeteville, now entirely 
nonexistent, was located several miles west of the present 
small city of Fallon. 

In 1868 another small community, Stillwater, about 20 miles 
northeast of Ragtown, assumed considerable importance on the 
southern edge of the Carson Sink and became the first Church- 
ill County seat. It held that post for some years. Eventually 
it yielded the honor to Fallon, where it has since remained. 
First efforts at irrigation were made in the Stillwater district 
in the early days, but this was on a limited scale. The ranchers 
in the vicinity also tried raising livestock. 

The great stimulant to Churchill County’s agricultural devel- 
opment, however, did not come until 1902, when an eventful 
change took place. This change was drastic, but proved most 
beneficial to the region. It involved planned and systematic 
irrigation of immense acreages of lands in the vicinity of 
Fallon. At first the concept was nebulous and lacked force. 
The magnitude of the requirements was startling, but irriga- 
tion, or watering great areas of desert land in that vicinity 
became a subject of intense conversation. The more talk, the 
greater the desire for achievement, and the broader the vision 
of possibilities. Why couldn't the waters of the Carson River 
be made to do constructive work instead of wasting into the 
Carson Sink? The land is good and will produce. Why not 
throw an obstruction across the river bed and trap the waters? 
The terrain is favorable. Why not make distribution of these 
trapped waters over the land and let the land produce some- 
thing else besides sagebrush? If sagebrush grows out there in 5 
profusion, why won't farm crops grow as well? The vision , am | 
became brighter and more pleasing as its possibilities unfolded. 


Chickens are another product raised successfully on the fertile ranches of ; 
the Newlands Project. The Agricultural Extension Service gives coopera- : x ‘oes 3 
tive service in demonstrating the more practical ways of poultry raising. : as 
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The Churchill County Courthouse, while not noted for its great size, indeed has a pleasing colonial type of architecture, and symbolizes 
the friendly, congenial type of people who live on the project. U S 50 through Fallon passes in front of the friendly old structure. 


It took men of courage and persistence to get behind the move 
and bring it to a successful conclusion. That is exactly what 
happened. It did come to a successful conclusion. 

Controlled irrigation of land was comparatively new, at the 
time, in the Western United States of America, although it 
had been practiced on a large scale in other parts of the world 
for centuries. Big unit reclamation jobs in the West just 
hadn't been built yet. And there were some who didn’t think 
the plan feasible. 

Nevertheless, plans for bringing the Nevada desert, in the 
Churchill County area, into major production of agricultural 
articles took definite form and outline. The plan was origi- 
nally well conceived and eventually put into effect. The plan, 
as outlined, was to impound the waters of the Carson River 
in a reservoir behind a dam, then divert these trapped but 
precious waters through canals and ditches to ranch lands 


when and where it would be needed. Construction started in 
1903 and the first water was delivered to project lands in 1906. 
The most promising site for such a dam and reservoir was 
determined to lay west and south of the Carson Sink, about 
12 miles west of Fallon. The prospective man-made basin 
would be large enough to impound all the water of the Carson 
River, plus a supplemental volume from the Truckee River, 
and hold these waters until needed by the land users. Terrain 
in that vicinity was well suited for such a project. The com- 
munity, as well as citizens of the State, got behind the move- 
ment and carried it, step by step, to successful construction. 
Soils for many miles around Fallon, ir all directions, were 
thoroughly sampled and tested. The soils were found to be 
well adapted to the successful production of farm crops of a 
great variety. The land lacked only the accessible water. It 
then resolved itself into a problem of ample supplies, an 
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Yes, they do have a style show at the State Fair in Fallon each September, and the young women, and the not-so-young women, know their styles and fashions 
and wear them well. Many women who live on the project are still expert in the art of sewing and dressmaking and conform pretty close to the Style Book. 


efficient system of distribution, and a sound method of financ- 
ing. The small population of the area, at the time, was unable 
to finance, alone, such a major project. Subsequently the 
backers sought other help, on a pay-back basis to carry out the 
plan. Eventually the National authorities became interested 
and, as a result, the first major Reclamation Project in the 
Great American West was undertaken and subsequently 
brought into successful operation. 

The Newlands Reclamation Project, on the Carson River in 
Churchill County, Nevada, is not the largest of its kind but 
it enjoys the distinction of being the first major irrigation 
project in the Nation. Since then many similar works, some 
of far greater magnitude, have been built in many sections 
of the West for both land irrigation and electric power genera- 
tion purposes. 

General elevation of the cultivated lands, at Fallon, is about 
4,000 feet above sea level. Temperature ranges from 5 
degrees below zero in winter, to a maximum of 105 degrees 
in the summer. Although the summers are hot and dry (the 
average rainfall of the district is less than 6 inches yearly), 
the high temperatures are not oppressive because of the 
extreme dryness of the atmosphere. Nights, during the sum- 
mer, are quite cool, which is conducive to comfortable rest 
and relaxation. Snows exceeding more than a few inches, on 
the ranches, are rare and remain on the ground only a short 
time. Late and early frosts are to be expected, but these 
ordinarily do not interfere with crop production. 

The Newlands Project conserves the waters of the Truckee, 
the little Truckee, and the Carson Rivers, for the irrigation of 
87,500 acres of land. At the present time there are approxi- 
mately 65,000 acres under cultivation. 

Waters are stored behind Lahontan, an earth and gravel fill 


dam, 129 feet high and 1,400 feet long. When full, Lahon- 
tan Reservoir contains approximately 290,000 acre-feet of 
water. These waters are released as needed into the river 
channel, diverted at the Carson Diversion Dam, 5 miles below 
Lahontan Dam, and delivered to ranches through an extensive 
system of canals and laterals aggregating 600 miles in length. 

Lahontan Reservoir, behind the dam, varies in its outline 
and depth, fluctuating with the volume of water pouring into 
its confines. It backs up Carson River for 28 to 30 miles. 
The reservoir has never yet failed the ranchers in the project 
since it was completed. Truckee River waters diverted at the 
Derby Canal, 20 miles east of Reno, flow through the Truckee 
Canal for 31 miles, with 1,500 second-feet capacity, to empty 
into Lahontan Reservoir. 

Much credit for inaugurating this boon to the parched 
lands of the West, and more particularly to the Churchill 
County lands, must be given to Nevada’s far-sighted United 
States Senator Francis G. Newlands, who was in office at the 
time the work begun. He envisioned the immense possibilities 
of such work, not only for Nevada, but for all the West. It 
was Senator Newlands who formulated the original bill, 
authorizing the reclamation works in the West, and sponsored 
its passage through Congress, until it became the law of the 
land. Vast areas of fertile lands have since come under abun- 
dant production through huge reclamation structures of a varied 
type or design. The work of construction and administration 
usually rests with the Bureau of Reclamation. 

The Newlands Project, including the dam, canals, and 
ditches, required several years in the building. The original 
estimated cost of the immediate works was placed at $1,500,- 
000, but the completed project cost considerably more. While 
the area under present cultivation is only a. small portion of 
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Churchill County, its importance to the county and to the 
State cannot be overestimated. Administration of the affairs 
of the Project, as it is familiarly known, was placed in the 
hands of the Truckee-Carson Irrigation District authorities, a 
unit set up by the water users in the area. The T. C. I. D. 
took over operation and maintenance in 1927, having con- 
tracted to repay the Federal Government the reimbursable 
portion of the project construction cost, amounting to $3,300,- 
000. The T. C. I. D. has worked closely with the Bureau of 
Reclamation in carrying out provisions of the repayment con- 
tract. Title to the project works built by the United States 
remains with the Federal Government, but the district operates 
the project and maintains it, and deals with other agencies and 
the general public in matters pertaining to the use of project 
facilities. 

Lahontan, the name given to the dam structure and the 
reservoir behind it, honors an early 
day Frenchman who made studies 
of the existence of a great pre- 
historic lake in this part of Nevada. 
According to geological deductions, 
an inland sea of large measure- 
ments spread its waters in these 
parts several thousand years ago. It 
extended 400 miles in a north and 
south direction, and varied from 
150 to 200 miles in width. Evi- 
dences, beyond much doubt, of the 
great lake are still to be noted on 
the flanks of mountain ranges in the 
Fallon and Lovelock areas, par- 
ticularly by the benches which mark 
the former shore lines. On one 
mountain side, northeast of Fallon, 
17 benches can be definitely identi- 
fied. Besides these evidences are the 
remnant lakes, Pyramid Lake in 
northern Washoe County, and 
Walker Lake in Mineral County. 
Both lakes, now gradually receding, 
are approximately 20 miles long and 
from 5 to 8 miles wide. 

About the time the construction 
work on Lahontan Dam started the 








Its many schools and churches are adequate to serve the people 
who want their children to enjoy the advantage of good edu- 
cation, and an opportunity to practice religious beliefs as they 
choose. Ranches on the project vary in size, but are well 
cultivated and produce crops of all kinds. Anything that can 
be raised on a farm in the temperate zone grows well on the 
lands of the Newlands Project. 

The 1947 population of the district was estimated at over 
8,000 with a total of 1,250 farm homes scattered over the 
cultivated areas. 

Keeping pace with modern progress, the district has a 
municipally owned and operated electric plant, at Lahontan 
Dam site, which develops adequate energy for both city and 
the countryside. A government-built transmission line carries 
the power about 16 miles to the Fallon sub-station and from 
there it is distributed to the towns of Fernley, Wadsworth, 
Hazen, Stillwater, and Fallon, and 
most of the rural sections of the 
project. This plant is also inter- 
connected with a privately owned 
and operated power system. 

Two weekly newspapers keep the 
folks well-posted on current events; 
a bank, a modern hospital, public 
library, public park, municipal 
swimming pool, are also there to 
serve the financial, cultural, and 
recreational needs of the people. It 
has many up-to-date stores, several 
tourist camps, and a couple of good 
hotels.s Much farm equipment, 
power operated, is seen in use in the 
fields, turning up the soil for plant- 
ing or gathering the crops for the 
harvest, all over the project. Flour 
and alfalfa mills process some of the 
products of the neighboring ranches. 
The county owns a telephone system 
having 1,500 installations with low 
rates for the service. 

Travel and transportation facil- 
ities are excellent and adequate. 
There is connection with the main 
line of the Southern Pacific Railway 


small community of Fallon began Turkeys, turkeys, turkeys, and more turkeys. Fallon ranchers 4¢ Hazen, 12 miles distant, and a 
to assume an importance far beyond raise plenty of them and they are good, too. Climatic condi- line which extends southward to 


its original status. It became the 
county seat in 1902, but was not 
incorporated until 1908. When the Lahontan Project was 
completed it became the center of business, social, and trading 
activity and has made substantial progress ever since. The 
population has reached 3,500 but has become fairly well 
stabilized. 

Fallon is not a large city, but the smallness of its size does 
not begin to indicate its importance and significance to the 
welfare and economy of western Nevada and in the region it 
serves. It has all the modern conveniences one finds in a 
metropolitan district, with the added advantage of plenty of 
elbow room to move around in. It has many paved streets, 
well laid out in plan, modern business structures, and a 
pleasing, homey residential district where nice lawns and 
shrubbery enhance the attractiveness of the homes. It is one 
of the most substantial and progressive little cities in the State. 


tions are right for a good crop annually. 


Mina and Hawthorne, Nevada. Two 
transcontinental highways, both in 
excellent condition, Routes U S 50 (The Lincoln Highway ) 
which extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and U S$ 95 
(The Bonanza Highway) coursing from Canada to Mexico, 
serve the community well. Besides its rail and highway con- 
nections several stage lines operate in and out of Fallon. 
Twelve hard-surfaced roads radiate out into the farming dis- 
tricts. Airport facilities are adequate for planes of all types, 
even of the larger sizes. During the recent war the Navy 
maintained an airfield establishment east of town, which was 
of major size and accommodated planes of the larger types. 
The field may soon be made available to the community for 
civilian commercial use. Another, but smaller, airport is 
located at the southern edge of town. 

Cattle, sheep, hogs, and horses for the livestock business; 
truck garden crops of high quality, many kinds of cereals and 
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This picture goes to show you that the folks on the Newlands Agricultural Project, in western Nevada, can raise fine, healthy children, as well as turkeys. 


A typical ranch home in the T.C. |. D. of Churchill County, Nevada. Climate, soil, and economic conditions are favorable for the prosperity of the citizens. 





General ranch scene in the Newlands Project. Fifty years ago this land was considered worthless and some folks wouldn‘t have given a dime an acre for it. 


Porkers are another crop which the Fallon folk raise with considerable success. In fact, almost anything that thrives in the temperate zone can be raised here. 








grains make up the harvest of the Lahontan Project each year. 

Extensive research in agriculture and soil conditions under 
irrigation, conducted by the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Newlands Field Station Experimental Farm, have developed a 
diversity of agricultural crops and livestock that has assured 
a sound economic structure. Operated by the Department of 
Agriculture, the Experimental Farm is one of the most effi- 
ciently operated in the West. Annual output in agricultural 
products is valued at from $6,000,000 to $8,000,000. 

“Hearts of Gold” cantaloupes have a fine outlet in western 
markets, and Fallon turkeys are always well-received in Pacific 
Coast markets around Thanksgiving and at Christmas time. 

Many ranchers on the project go in for fruit culture of a 
variety, including apples, peaches, pears, grapes, berries, and 
they are proud of the quality. Barley, oats, rye, wheat, hay, 
grain, alfalfa, corn, kaffir corn, winter wheat, and clover come 
from the fields of the project since the Carson River was 
brought under control and made to do some constructive work. 

Dairying is one of the major specialties on the ranches in 
the Fallon area. Records of the State Board of Health show 
that there are more than 36 producers of Grade A milk, and 
much of this is transported to the Reno markets. The dairy 
industry is expanding very rapidly and many new units have 
been constructed during the past year, while others are already 
planned. More than 3,000 gallons of milk are sent to the 
Reno market each day. 

One thing which the Fallon folk like to tell the world about 
is their annual State Fair. At fair time the ranchers compete 
with products from other counties of the State before large 
crowds which attend this exhibition for four days during early 
September. It has developed into something bigger than a 
county fair and each year it gets better. Exhibition of products 
from the mines and ranches all over the State, as well as the 
handiwork of men, women, and children who make up the 
agricultural population of the State, keenly compete for prizes. 
The rodeo, held in conjunction with the State Fair is rated 
as tops, and one of the best in the West. Top-notch riders 
and performers can be seen there going through their paces, 
and sometimes “through the air with the greatest of ease.” 
There's always plenty of action at the Fallon State Fair. 

Young farmers of the 4-H club, and girls of the home 
economic sections display their wares and handicraft and 
compete for the liberal prizes. The domestic arts of knitting, 
sewing, designing, canning, preserving, and stitching are very 
much practiced by the younger folks down on the farm, and 
specimens of their achievements will compare favorably with 
this type of handiwork anywhere. 

Recreationally speaking the Fallon folk have a lot to offer. 
The fields and streams are a real treat for the hunter and the 
fisherman. Selection by the Federal Wildlife Service of the 
Stillwater area, near Fallon, as the site for the new wildlife 
refuge has focused attention on the fact that there is an 
abundance of ducks, geese, pheasants, quail, sagehen, partridge, 
deer, rabbits, trout, catfish and bass, making it truly a “sports- 
man's paradise.” 

Wild ducks on the marshes are much sought after by 
hunters in season and the ducks congregate there by the thou- 
sands. Besides, there are hundreds of flocks of wild geese 
which feed along the stream and the reservoir. Pheasants are 
in the meadows and fields, while plenty of quail, sagehen, 
partridge, and deer are in the open country to test the hunter's 
skill. 

For the fisherman there are available many miles of stream 


fishing, and besides, the waters of Lahontan reservoir have 
plenty of trout, catfish, and bass. 

Climatic conditions on the Newlands project are ideal for 
poultry and turkeys. Single flocks ranging from a few to as 
many as 4,000 turkeys have been successfully grown and 
marketed; in fact, the project’s first-class turkeys generally 
command higher prices than these marketed from other local- 
ities. As a result of special feeding and handling approxi- 
mately 90 percent of all turkeys marketed are of number one 
grade. Most of the turkeys grown are packed and marketed 
by the local unit of the Northwest Turkey Growers’ Associa- 
tion and one or two local firms. Special attention is given to 
the killing, grading, and packing of turkeys to insure the high- 
est quality and prices. Egg production is also an important 
industry. 

Principal markets for project produce are the mining camps 
of western and central Nevada and the cities of San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, and other Pacific Coast communities. The 
larger and heavier shipments, such as baled alfalfa hay, alfalfa 
meal, potatoes, grain-fed turkeys, and livestock, are marketed 
in California and Utah, and sometimes in the East. Locally, 
a modern creamery offers a market for butter-fat. The feeding 
of cattle and sheep brought in from the ranges of the surround- 
ing country provides a market for much of the alfalfa and other 
crops. Each winter many thousands of sheep and cattle are 
brought into the valley and fattened before being shipped to 
coast and Eastern markets. Selling and marketing of a large 
part of the turkey crop is handled on the pooling basis by the 
local unit of the Northwest Turkey Growers’ Association 
featuring the “Diamond N” brand. Shipments are made 
largely to Pacific Coast cities by carload lots although many 
consignments are made to eastern markets. 

Recreation grounds have been established at the Lahontan 
Reservoir, where a park and bathing facilities are available. 
At Stillwater, 15 miles east of Fallon, there is located a swim- 
ming pool using natural hot water. 

About 5 miles west of Fallon, and a short distance off of 
highway U S 50, and U S 95, there exist two small lakes called 
Soda Lakes. Origination of these two lakes has proved a 
puzzle to both scientists and to laymen alike for many years. 
The two lakes are circular in outline. The smaller is about 
a mile in circumference, while the larger is about a mile long, 
and three-quarters of a mile wide. These lakes can be easily 
reached over a good road from the main traveled highway. 

Besides its agricultural endeavors Churchill County can also 
boast of many products from its mines. A very important 
fluorspar mine is operating about 50 miles southeast of Fallon, 
while gold, silver, lead, and magnesite are found in large 
deposits within the confines of the county. Perlite, and diato- 
maceous earth and kaolin are mined and shipped extensively 
for use in the building trades. 

Churchill County, however, relies more upon its agricul- 
tural products than the products of its mines for the stability 
of its economy, and this is all because of the fact that the 
waters of the Truckee and Carson Rivers, in western Nevada, 
have been harnessed and brought under control for appro- 
priate distribution over rich farm lands in an area covering 
nearly 400 square miles, which 50 years ago was shunned and 
avoided as a desolate, dangerous desert. Truly, it can be said 
that the Newlands Reclamation Project (now better known as 
the T. C. I. D.), in the vicintiy of Fallon, Nevada, turned 
thousands of acres of barren desert into a rich garden spot of 
prosperous farms. 


{Page thirty} 








The folks around Fallon are a friendly people. They're still old-fashioned enough to hold group picnics and, incidentally, have a wonderfully good time, but 
modern enough to travel to their picnics in motorized trucks or high-grade passenger cars. Here's a folksy picnic in Oats Park, Fallon. 
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ATLINC. 


This Indian art craft was on display at the 1949 State Fair in Fallon, Nevada. The work was achieved by members of the Washoe-Paiute-Shoshone Indians, 
who are resident at Stewart, Nevada, one of Nevada's Indian schools, located three miles south of Carson City, capital of the State, on US Highway 395. 
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